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The voices that were wont to declaim the glories of French democracy were temporarily silent. The people, who but yesterday frantically cheered the "liberte, egalite, fraternite" of Robespierre and Danton, now howled with wrath at mention of republican France. The pulpit became a tribune of military appeal and ministers of the gospel preached sermons against American "Jacobins/* l Federalist orators had their turn at assailing "despotism55 with rhetoric and defending "liberty" with eloquence; but the French Government was now the international villain whom they attacked.
"The struggle between Liberty and Despotism, Government and Anarchy, Religion and Atheism, has been gloriously decided. . . . France has been foiled, and America is free. The elastick veil of Gal-lick perfidy has been rent, . . . the severing blow has been struck/* Our abrogation of the treaty with France was "the completion of our Liberties, the acme of our Independence . . . and . * . emancipated us from the oppressive friendship of an ambitious, malignant, treacherous ally." That act evidenced "our nation's manhood"; our Government was now "an Hercules, who, no longer amused with the coral and bells of 'liberty and equality* . . . no longer willing to trifle at the distaff of a 'Lady Negociator,5 boldly invested himself in the toga virilis" 2 Such was the language of the public platform; and private expressions of most men were even less restrained.
1  McMaster, ii, 380-85.
2  " Oration of Bobert Treat Paine to Young Men of Boston," July 17,1799; in Works of Robert Treat Paine, ed. 1812, 301 et seq*